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Look Here 


‘“‘Now I thought perhaps you could secure me a good man to take half interest, 
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a man that Mr. A. I. Root will tell me is all right. I will give him a better chance 


then he can get in the States. What I want is a man not afraid to work,.one with 
In time he can have a steady income of 


E. H. 


good horse sense, that understands the bees. 


$1500 to $2000 a year.” 








The grad- 
Don’t 
We 


The above is a sample of the many requests we are receiving for bee-keepers. 
uates of our correspondence school are going to have such offers placed before them. 
you think it worth while to take up the course at once, and be in line for a good position? 
can still take a few students at the reduced price of $10.00 for the course. 

Our course is not exclusively for those wishing a position, but for those intending to 
learn bee-keeping, and adding to their present income. Also for those who wish an inter- 
esting study. Write to-day, for our prospectus will give you full particulars. 





| 


OCTOBER DISCOUNTS | 


Don’t forget that for October 
orders we allow six per cent. | 
Our catalog prices will be the 
same in 1905 as this season, 
so don’t wait for new catalog. | 
Every month you do you lose 
one per cent. A little fore- 
thought will be a profitable | 
investment. 


) per cent. 
4 per cent. 
3 per cent. 
2 per cent. 


Orders in Nov. 
Orders in Dec. 
Orders in Jan. 
Orders in Feb. 


DANZ. HIVE 


This hive is growing more 


and more popular as bee-keep- | 


ers discover its advantages. 


|| You will not lose any thing | 


and have much to gain by in- 


| vestigating it. A postal brings 


a copy of ‘‘Facts About Bees, ’’ 
telling all about the hive. 


Fifty Per Cent Increase. 


I have had a very snccessful year with the 
Danzenbaker hive. 
faction than any other hive for comb honey. 
Iam confident it increases the honey by 50 
per cent over the 8-frame hive. 

Yours for continued prosperity, 

JASON HOLLOPETER, Union Bridge, Md. 

10-4-04. 


It gives me better satis- | 


FOR SALE 


An ‘‘ad’’ in the Honey Col- 
umn of Gleanings will put you 
in direct touch with honey- 
buyers. It will cost you only 
20c a line, and may save you 
| dollars in commissions in sell- 
‘ing your crop. Give the col- 
| umn a trial, for we feel sure 
'| you will be pleased. 








Results. 

An “ad’’ in Gleanings has brought me 
more inquiries and orders than I can fill. 
|| Give me credit for the amount until next 

year. 

G. A. BLEECH, Jerome, Mich. 
l! 10-6-04. 
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Educating the Public on Honey. 


The fact is that only a small part of the population 
ever eats any honey from one yearto another. We think 
the reason is, because they don’t know its value as a food. 
Perhaps another reason is, on account of their having read 
that it is machine-made, and so they conclude that they 
don’t want any. 

But no matter why more people don’t eat honey, the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association will soon begin a cam- 
paign of education, and try todo something toward famil- 
iarizing more of the consuming public with honey. Several 
honey circulars are to be issued for general distribution. 
The prospect is that the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington will issue a bulletin on the subject for free 
circulation. 

It looks as if the time were near at hand when the 
demand for honey isto be increased to something near what 
it should be. When that time is come, there won’t be 
enough honey produced to supply the calls forit. Then 
the price obtained by the producers will be higher, and bee- 
keeping will be more profitable. 

In the honey-educating business, even bee-keepers can 
take an important part. Eat honey—and talk honey. 





Appropriate Topics for Bee-Papers. 


Editor Hutchinson, of the Bee-Keepers’ Review, gives 
the following in his last number : 


At St. Louis I sat down near two bee-keepers who were 
having an earnest discussion. The first sentence that 
caught my ear was as follows: 

**IT tell you, we don’t care what his views are on the 
temperance question, and he has no right using space in 
his paper to air his views on the subject. We buy his paper 
for what it can tell us about bees,and not to learn its edi- 
tor’s views on temperance.”’ 

The other man replied: ‘“‘I don’t agree with you. 
When a man owns and publishes a paper, he has a right to 
put into it what he pleases, and if we don’t like it we 
needn’t take his paper.”’ : 

**He has and he hasn’t. As owner he hasa right to 
run his paper as he pleases, but the subscriber has some 
rights, and when he sends his dollar for a bee-journal he 
doesn’t want pages and pages used in discussing temper- 
ance, religion, gardening and automobiling,”’ etc. 

I expected that he would include photography in the list, 
but he didn’t, but, then, he hadn’t seen this issue of the 
Review. 

Perhaps a little comparison would help. We pay two 


cents for a Chicago daily newspaper. Over half of it 








doesn’t interest us any, so we don’t read that part at all. 
But what we do read is well worth the two cents we pay for 
the whole paper. 

Another thing: Nearly every one these days seesa 
sample copy of the bee-paper before subscribing. So he 
knows just what to expect in future issues. Hardly seems 
the reasonable thing to kick afterward, does it ? 

We often think it’s a good thing all people do not see 
everything just alike. If they did, and they thought as do 
some of our readers, all the other bee-papers would have to 
quit the field. Then, again, if all thought as do some of 
the readers of the other bee-papers we would have to shut 
up shop. 

We believe we know all the bee-papers published in 
America, and think that every one is well worth many 
times the small price of the yearly subscription. 





Stopping Comb-Honey Lies. 


Even a disinterested listener must have noticed at the 
St. Louis convention of the National, that the uppermost 
topic in the minds of those present was how to combat the 
spread of the misrepresentations about comb honey in the 
newspaper and magazine press of the country. At nearly 
every session this subject would break out in some form or 
other. 

The fact is, bee-keepers are getting exceedingly weary 
of seeing their fair product maligned by those who know 
nothing about it. And the prospect is that something effec- 
tive will result from the action taken at the convention con- 
cerning this matter. Wetrust the National will continue 
to follow it up, and whenever a misstatement appears the 
General Manager will be notified, then he tan get after it 
at once, and request a correction. If that is not forthcom- 


‘ing, then demand it. Finally, if nothing satisfactory can 


be had by either requesting or demanding, then threaten a 
suit in the courts. It is long past time forthe published 
lies about comb honey to be ended. Bee-keepers need only 
to stand together, and it will be accomplished, we believe. 





Attraction of Colors and Odors. 


Just how far bees, in their search for sweets, are guided 
by colors and how far by odors, is an interesting if nota 
profitable question. It is easy to know that they are guided 
both by sight and scent. If they are working on a certain 
flower, and an artificial flower of the same appearance be 
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placed among the genuine flowers, the artificial flower will 
be visited at least often enough to show that the bees are 
guided by the looks, for scent thereis none. Look at the 
bees working on a linden tree when there is a breeze from 
the south. The bees will approach the tree on the north 
side and scarcely be seen on the southside. It might be 
supposed that the wind blows the bees tothe north side, 
but the same thing takes place when the breeze is too slight 
to produce such an effect. In the fall, let honey be stored 
in a room having a screen dooron the north and one on 
the south. When the wind is from the south the bees will 
gather at the north door, and when the wind is from the 
north they will gather at the south door, always gathering 
at the door whence the odor comes. 


The following conclusions of J. Perez, as given in the 
‘‘Experimental Station Record’? of the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, arein point, and are worth 
considering : 


Based upon extensive experiments and observations the 
author has reaffirmed his opinion expressed in 1894, that 
insects are not attracted to flowers by their color alone. 


After reviewing some recent literature regarding the 
attraction of insects by flowers, an account is given of 
observations on the attraction of various species of Bom- 
bus, Apis, Sphinx, etc., by plants growing under natural 
conditions, and of experiments carried on with flowers 
grown under conditions capable of control. Asa result, it 
is concluded that insects are guided from a distance to 
masses of flowers by their perfume alone. Where flowers 
are grown singly, insects are attracted generally by color, 
and where the distance is small the odoralso assists in 
attracting and directing the movements of the flying in- 
sects. In the case of apetalous flowers, the perfume alone 
is a directive agent. 








— 
_— 


The Proper Place to Keep Honey. 


The time of year has come when honey, either extrac teq 
or comb, may be spoiled by being kept in the wrong place. 
Perhaps no bee-keeper need be told that honey should not 
be kept in a cellar, but the novice is in danger of soine- 
thing just about as bad. He does not keep his honey in the 
kitchen, because there is too much steam there, but ina 
room opening off from the kitchen, where there is no fire, 
hence no steam except the little that comes from the kitchen 
through the door which is much of the time open. If he 
will try some in each place he will find that the kitchen is 
the better place of the two. 

Indeed a kitchen, even with all its steam, is not a bad 
place to keep honey. Steam, to be sure, but the fire over- 
balances the steam. The room adjoining is one of the 
worst places. Evenif not so very much steam comes from 
the kitchen, the coldness of the room allows that little to be 
deposited upon the honey, and once deposited it stays there. 

A place where salt will keep dry is likely to be a good 
place to keep honey. 





Influence of the Size of Hives on Swarming. 


G. M. Doolittle, in Gleanings in Bee-Culture, says that 
9 Gallup frames, equal in capacity to about 634 Langstroth 
frames, are sufficient to entertain the best queen to her full 
capacity as to egg-laying. He says further, ‘‘ with those 9- 
frame Gallup hives I have had fully as little swarming as | 
have had with the 10-frame Langstroth hives, and the aver- 
age of the swarms was not materially different as to size in 
either case’’. 

It would be interesting, and probably instructive, to 
hear Mr. Doolittle discuss this matter with C. P. Dadant. 
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Nomination and Eleetion of National Officers.—On 
this subject, Mr. C. P. Dadant, the present vice-president 
of the National Association, sends us the following : 


Mr. EDITOR :—Reading your remarks in the editorial 
on page 692, prompts me to say something in regard to the 
same matter—the nominations and election of officers of 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


It is very important to have good officers, and to elect 
mien who will thoroughly respond to the expectations of the 
majority of members. 

The ruling of the Board, that nominations be called 
for and published previous to election, is a good measure, 
but I think it ceases to be good when it says that the two 
persons having the greatest number of votes shall be con- 
sidered as the candidates for that office. If I am not mis- 
taken this is the substance of the ruling. 


The nominations in this way would give a fair idea of 
what the members want, if these nominations were sponta- 
neous. But some persons may solicit nominations while 
others will allow them to come without solicitation. The 
one who writes his friends and asks them to nominate him 
will be easily nominated above others, and although 50 or 
60 votes may thus come for one person, a very meritorious 
man may be left out, because he has not seen fit to do any 
electioneering, and has been nominated by onlya half- 
dozen men who know his worth and want him elected. 


I, therefore, believe that it would be better if the Board 
will remove from its ruling the condition of considering 
the two nominees having the most votes as the actual candi- 
dates. Let each one nominate the man he thinks fit for the 


office, and let these names be published in the way in which 
you published on page 692, forI was glad to see that not 
only the first two names, but also the other nominees, were 
given in the American Bee Journal, and I wish that the 
other bee-papers had followed the same course. 

















Although, perhaps, the views I express here will not be 
approved by all, I feel that I represent the wishes of a great 
number of members in making these remarks. I have 
talked with several about this matter, and especially with 
Dr. C. C. Miller, whose ideas on the subject concurred en- 
tirely with mine. 

I am glad to see that there is no longer any strife in the 
Association. Our meeting in St. Louis was all that could 
be wished in the way of harmony. We must now maintain 
things in this condition, and try to be as fair to all as pos- 
sible. 

Our President refused to entertain a nomination at the 
St. Louis convention for the position of director, and I 
think he was entirely right. Had any one been nominated, 
atatime when no nominations were expected or in order, 
there would have been some feelings on the part of friends 
or other candidates whose names could not be thus brought 
to public notice ina report that is to be published. The 
decision of the Board to call for nominations by mail is the 
best thing for all, and if they will only remove the part 
calling for only two candidates, it will make everything 
more satisfactory. 

What we must seek above all things is the avoidance 
of measures that will give occasion for dissatisfaction on 
the part of either the candidates or the voters. 

Turning to another subject, I wish to congratulate you, 
Mr. Editor, on the stand you take concerning ‘‘ Candor in 
Dealing with Customers ’’, on the same page as the editoria! 
referred to above. It is very important in our dealings with 
the public that there is no misunderstanding, and the man 
who knowingly allows any false impression to be formed is 
in a very poor way to take his own part when he is falsely 
accused. Hancock Co., Ill. 


We, too, are rejoiced that a more harmonious spirit is 
getting back intothe Association. We trust it will be en- 
couraged by every member doing only those things that 
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will contribute to the success and better unification of aij 
inte ests, rather than anything that might engender stil! 
fur( ver strife, or invite unfavorable criticism. 

Ve wish to thank Mr. Dadant for writing as he has. 
He salways fair-minded, and seeks only to advance the 
be-\ interests of the National Association and its members. 


Mr. John Nydegger’s Apiary, in Vermillion Co., Il1., 
is ‘hown on the first page this week. When sending the 
pictures (of his apiary and Mr. Blatt’s bee-house), he wrote: 


I began in 1870 to keep bees in Berne, Switzerland. My 
hives were the so-called Burki hives, which are the most 
common in Switzerland. Later I tried the Blatt, which are 
the sameas the Langstroth here, and also the Baden Vere- 
insmass, the Gravenhorst ‘‘ Bogenstulper’’ (a straw hive 
with curved top, which is turned over to take the frames 
out), and many others, but the Burki hive is the best, after 
all. 

My hives were nearly all arranged for several colonies ; 
three of them were arranged for 15. I had about 100 hives, 
and many of them on the side veranda of the house. ‘These 
combination hives must be worked at from behind, which 
is somewhat slower, but the bees never get as angry as 
when they are approached from above. They are also 
cheaper and better for winter. Anybody who does not keep 
many bees should have only that kind. 

In Switzerland, I had the Swiss bee-journal and the 
Kichstadter journal. In 1874 the Swiss bee-keepers’ asso- 
ciation, of which I was a member, went to Stassburg to the 
German-Austrian meeting, which was very interesting and 
instructive. There we saw all the great authorities, and 
talked tosome. I also had a talk with Father Dzierzon. 

In the Bernese Bee-Keepers’ Association I was for 
many years treasurer. 

In 1882 I went to Farmer City, Ill. I brought a large 
box of empty combs with me, and in the fall I had about 10 
colonies. But as Iwas ona farm I did not have much time 
for bees. 

Now I have about 50 colonies, the hives all facing south. 
They are allin the large, winter boxes, which are 3x28x26 
inches. My present hives are again made according to the 
Burki system, only I have arranged them so thatI can 








hang the sections in all the frames whenI wantto. The 
brood-frames are therefore 123, x8'% inside, and the upper 
ones 12%,x4%. Ican use all my frames for comb honey or 
for extracted. Extracted honey is the main thing with me. 


Ihave again tried the Langstroth here, but I do not 
care for it any more. I have also made a box for 8 colonies, 
but have no bees in it yet. 

Ialso send a picture of Blatt’s bee-house, which has 
room for 360 hives, besides bedroom and workshop for him- 
self. It is at Rheinfelden, Switzerland. 

JOHN NYDEGGER. 


Mr. John H. Terens, whose picture appears on the 


first page, is thus written up by his friend, Mr.C. H. 
Voigt : 

John H. Terens, a bee-keeper in Manitowoc Co., Wis., 
passed away July 20, 1904. He was born in Germany, Nov. 
2. 1833, and came to this country with his parents in 1847. 
He learned the tinker’s trade in Sheboygan, Wis., served as 
a soldier in the 27th Wisconsin Infantry, and passed sev- 
eral yearsin California. He was married in 1854 to Miss 
Annie Malone. In 1862 he settled in Mishicott, Wis., where 
he established a hardware business, of which he madea 
success. Some years ago he retired from business, putting 
up a nice little home near the village, in which he lived at 
the time of his death. The writer has known Mr. Terens 
for 30 years asa straight, honest, and upright man, and he 
was held in high esteem by those who knew him. 

Mr. Terens was interested in bees as a boy, his father 
having kept bees in the old country, where he helped in the 
apiary. ‘The bee-fever did not leave him, so when he settled 
down for himself he bought some bees, and kept them until 
his death. 

Three years ago the writer anda friend called on Mr. 
Terens to get his opinion in regard to organizing a bee- 
keepers’ association. He thought that was the very thing 
to do, and the result was that the Northeastern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Association was organized, of which he was 
the president from the start. At the last election he asked 


us to put in a president who had more get and push about 
him, but he was elected without a single dissenting vote, 
which shows in what high esteem he was held by his 
Mr. Terens leaves a wife and two 
C. H. VoicrT. 


brother bee-keepers. 
children—a son anda daughter. 











Conventions 








Report of the Western Illinois Convention. 


The Western Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association met 
Sept. 20, 1904, and there was a large attendance for so 
young an organization. We met with only one great dis- 
appointment, and that was the day was altogether too short. 
The county court-house is a fine, large structure, and the 
court-room a model place for a meeting, easily found by 
bee-keepers froma distance, and as we had a good attend- 
ance, the reporters of the daily papers were on hand and 
very anxious to get a good report. 

Galesburg has two dailies, and the two reporters were 
each very anxious to outdothe other. We tried to aid them 
so as not to let them publish something injurious to the bee- 
industry, by giving them some points, but the articles they 
wrote themselves, and, considering they knew nothing of 
bees, they did pretty well. 


We gave each reporter two nice sections of honey when 
the convention was over, to let them sample our products, 
for which they expressed themselves as very much pleased, 
and each agreed to send asample of his paper free to each 
member of the Association—and they kept their promise. 

A table was filled with samples of honey in several dif- 
ferent kinds of sections, also extracted honey, and a large 
cake of beeswax; also fence separators, smokers, etc. I 
send a copy of the report as it appeared in the daily paper. 
Of course, a reporter likes to enlarge a little to make it in- 
teresting, but they appreciated the kind treatment and 
honey, and worked for our interest. Their reports appeared 








in the daily and weekly edition, and will consequently be 
read by several thousand consumers of honey. So you see 
if we are careful toaid the reporters at bee-conventions they 
have the power todo us lotsof good. But, on the other 
hand, if we ignore them, and failto give them some in- 
struction, they may through ignorance of bee-knowledge 
do us much harm. 

The honey leaflet, ‘‘Some Facts About Honey and 
Bees ’’, has been republished by many papers, as members 
gave editors a leaflet and it was published in full by several 
papers that I have read. J. E. Jounson, Pres. 


[The report of the convention as published in the Gales- 
burg Evening Mail, reads as follows :—EDIToR. | 





The second annual meeting of the Western Illinois Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, held yesterday in the county court- 
room at the court-house, was a gratifying success to the 
members. The discussions were interesting and instruc- 
tive, and the attendance was large, representatives being 
present from nearly every district within a radius of 30 
miles of this city. 

The interest in the Association is keen, and a long and 
healthy life is assured if one isto judge by the number who 
answered to roll-call. The Association, though organized 


only last fall, has grown with surprising rapidity, and has 
increased its membership threefold, a fact which is encour- 
aging to the organizers and promoters, President J. E. 
Johnson and Secretary E. D. Woods. 

The principal object of yesterday’s sessions was to per- 
mit a free and thorough discussion of ‘‘ Honey and Bees”’ 
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and at both the morning and afternoon meetings ample 
food along these lines was presented for digestion. The 
proceedings of the morning session were chronicled yester- 
day, and the afternoon session was a continuation of the 
morning meeting. 

NON PROFESSIONALS INJURE HONEY MARKETS. 


The first matter taken up was that of non-professional 
bee-keepers putting honey in the market in a non-salable 
condition and selling it at low prices, thus injuring the 
trade. The statement was made that many farmers who 
keep only a few hives retain for their own use the best 
honey, and if there is a surplus the poor honey is marketed 
for whatever they can get. In most cases this honey is un- 
fit for the table or for any use at all. 

It was agreed that a campaign was to be entered upon 
by the members of the Association, by which they hope to 
educate the people in this matter, and in regard to the 
standing of the market. Also, to induce these farmers and 
others who sold such honey to produce and market only the 
best quality, thus insuring the public first-class goods, 
and fixing an universal price for the honey. 


DRONE-COMB IN THE BROOD-CHAMBER—BHST HIVE. 


The reading of the following question elicited no little 
discussion: ‘‘Should drone-comb be permitted in the 
brood-chamber of a colony of bees?’’ The majority took a 
negative stand, allowing the only condition as follows: 
That a little may be allowed in the two outside combs. 

Another question was, ‘‘ Which is the best hive to use 
for comb or extracted honey ?’’ W. B. Moore maintained 
that the Danzenbaker hive was the best, advancing the 
argument that the brood-chamber permits of more sections 
above, and yet allows the same amount of space below, an¢, 
having closed-end frames, makes practically a double- 
walled hive for winter—features very much desired in a hive. 

Pres. Johnson declared the divisible brood-chamber 
hive, for either comb or extracted honey, to bea superior 
hive, and one to be preferred, because it is much easier to 
manipulate, especially the supers and frame independently 
of each other; and also because it permits easier passage 
for the bees between the two sections of the brood-chamber. 
It was left to the members to decide for themselves which 
was best, as both are excellent hives. 


REMOVING SURPLUS HONEY. 


‘‘How to remove the surplus honey froma colony of 
bees’’, was the next topic discussed. The use of bee- 
escapes seemed to be the choice of the majority of the bee- 
keepers, the exception being C. Wellbrock, who said he 





— 


preferred to carry supers of honey into a dark room ind 
allow the bees to escape through an open window. 

A general discussion of these questionsand other sib. 
jects of interest to the bee-keeper followed, after which the 
matter of where and when the Association should hold its 
next meeting was broached. It was decided to meet in this 
city again, the date chosen being the first Wednesday in 
April, 1905. 

Many specimens of comb honey, extracted honey, and 
appliances used by bee-keepers were on exhibition. The 
honey industry is increasing with each year, as the bee- 
keepers find a ready market for their products at their own 
doors. Although many of the bee-keepers of the Associa- 
tion have from 5 to 200 colonies of bees, they are able to sell 
almost every bit of their honey in their immediate neigh- 
borhood, yet great quantities are shipped to Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, and to the smaller towns and cities. 


There is a possibility of a honey famine this winter, as 
the yield was a poor one this year, hardly one-third of a 
crop. When it is taken into consideration that there will 
be little or no honey shipped East from California, where 
the honey crop is almost a total failure, the bees having 
died from starvation, and the wholesale dying of the bees 
in Wisconsin and Michigan, among the largest honey-pro- 
ducing States in the country, because of the severity of the 
winter, it is very probable that this report may be credited. 


Within the jurisdiction of the Western Illinois Associa- 
tion there are bee-keepers who have many colonies of bees, 
and who make it a business to produce honey for market. 
C. Wellbrock reported having secured a cropof 2500 pounds 
of honey from 28 colonies, which is considered remarkable 
by the bee-keepers under the prevailing conditions. 

J. E. Johnson has 66 colonies which yielded only 2200 
pounds this season, which he states is about one-third the 
regular annual yield. Similar reports came from others of 
the bee-keepers, and of all Mr. Wellbrock is the only one 
who secured a good honey crop. 

There are from 30 to 40 apiaries conducted by members 
of the Association, and the territory includesa great por- 
tion of western Illinois. Thus, it will be seen what may be 
accomplished by the Association. 

During the meetings a number of new members were 
secured for the Association, including Dr. Neal, of Knox 
College, and a number of bee-keepers. Among those pres- 
ent were F. N. Johnson, U. G. Dickerson, Abner Reynolds, 
J. H. Moore, W. J. Radcliff, Geo. W. Cave, C. Wellbrock, 
W. B. Moore, J. E. Johnson, Louis Springer, J. N. Irwin, 
Arthur Bridge, Joseph Hillman, James Paden, F. E. Brooks, 
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E. D. Woods, S. R. Sheeler, and a number of others. 

















Benefits of the National Association. 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


HE recent convention of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association has shown us bettter than ever before the 
great advantages that the bee-keepers can expect to 

derive from a National Association, as soon as they sup- 
port it in sufficient numbers to make it a power worthy of 
the pursuit. It is true that our numbers are now much 
greater than formerly, for we have existed for years with 
only the membership that could be brought together at one 
meeting each year. But we areas yet nothing to what we 
should be. Our membership should embrace the great 
majority of honey-producers throughout America. The 2000 
members of the present day should number 20,000 within a 
few years. Things of great magnitude are not doneina 
Single day, and we can not expect to reach this result at 
once, but we must putour best foot forward, and let all 
those interested in the pursuit understand that it is to our 
mutual interest to join hands. 


The things that have been achieved are but few com- 
pared with what we can achieve sooner or later. But let 


me recapitulate what may be expected if our Association 
covers the entire bee-fraternity : 





We have already protected members unjustly perse- 
cuted by cities or individuals, but it remains for us to pro- 
tect allour members against fraud. Thesale of anything 
but honey under the name of honey should be strictly pro- 
hibited, and we should see that this rule is enforced. On 
the other hand, we must enlighten the public as to the false- 
hood of asserting that comb honey can be, or has ever been, 
manufactured artificially. We can also protect our mem- 
bers, by allowing them to refer all their customers to the 
central headquarters in regard to the purity of their product, 
and tests which may be desired as to this, making the cus- 
tomer perfectly safe in his purchases. 

Literature enlightening the publicas tothe value of 
honey, and asto the services rendered by the bees in Na- 
ture in the fertilization of flowers, can be best spread 
through our headquarters. This question of advertising 
our products and our bees under their real colors is not to 
be neglected. 

But the greatest good that we may expect out of a union 
of all our forces is the formation of a business association 
which will undertake the sale of the bee-products on a large 
scale. When such a union is formed, the sale of honey and 
its price will no longer be controlled by the fluctuations of 
a more or less abnormal market, but by a wise regulation 
coming from the central management, which will be able 
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to give aprice at which honey should sell, by taking into 
con:ideration the amount produced and the probable 
demand. If a reasonable view is taken of markets and 
prices, Comparing honey with other sweets, the producer 
wil! be able to secure a fair price for his goods. 

Che view which I take of this matter may be thought 
opt mistic by some of the readers of the American Bee 
Jo.rnal, but it is based upon actual personal experience. 
The writer has, for 30 years, placed his price on his crop, 
and has usually obtained it. Yet there are dozens of bee- 
keepers On a small scale in my vicinity who have made it a 
custom to take their honey to the city and sell it for what- 
ver price was offered them. The result has been that they 

ve often accepted as low as 10 centsa pound for comb 

ney in fine sections, while I was able to secure this price 
n extracted honey. The isolated producer is at the mercy 
of purchasers when he does not inform himself as to the 
yalue of and demand for his product. 

It is remarkable that the farmer is usually dependent 
upon the ideas of others for the prices that he may expect 
for what he raises, while he, being the sinew of the Repub- 
lic, ought to regulate prices, or at least have a voice in this. 
It is easier for bee-keepersto unite on such a question be- 
cause their numbers are less, and they are nearly all read- 
ing people whocan be readily induced to join hands. Of 
course, in establishing regular prices, no unreasonable re- 
sult must be expected. If weask too much for what we 
have to sell there will be nosale. But how pleasant it would 
be for our bee-keepers, if they were able torefer to a central 
board, to inquire as to the prospective prices,and get a 
rational and well-substantiated reply to the question, 
‘‘ What shall I ask for my honey ?’’ There is nothing im- 
possible or optimistic in this expectation. Even if a central 
union could not handle all our honey—and I do not see any 
good reason for a negative—this union could at least inform 
each and every one of us of the amount of the crop in the 
country, and of the prices which we should expect to secure. 

So each and every one of us should work to enlarge the 
membership of our National Association. We are lucky in 
being able to say that the present General Manager is the 
most active man that we could have selected. All who have 
had anything to do with Mr. N. E. France, by correspond- 
ence or otherwise, will testify that he has left nothing un- 
done that could help the work. He has indefatigably re- 
plied to all inquiries, has gone wherever he has thought 
help was needed, and has carried our aims forward to the 
best of his ability. But he is very much underpaid. Most 
of his time during the past year has been spent in our be- 
half for the paltry salary of $100! I believe that I voice 
the sentiment of all who have had anything todo with 
him, in asking the Board of Directors to make an investi- 
gation and place the salary of the General Manager at a 
fair figure. 

The Association has something like a thousand dollars 
in its treasury, and the next two years ought more than to 
double the annual income,if we understand our own interests. 

It is evident that the world is ripe for co-operation in 
alllines. A sign of the times for us bee-keepers points 
itself in the act that the bee-keepers of Europe are them- 
selves discussing the question of association. The French 
bee-journals for some time past have been replete with pro- 
grams of federation, of union, of the bee-keepers associa- 
ting in one body. This question seems in many instances 
paramount to the questions of methods of bee-culture. 

Hamilton Co., Ill. 


Bees and King-Birds and Other Birds. 


BY J. P. BLUNK. 


**CLOVER BLOSSOM’”’, where are you? Here, let’s 

shake Z*~. Say, ‘*Clover’’, did you see what Mr. H. 

B. Terril has to say about king-birds on page 604? 
Will you wait here until I go out to convince him. I’ll be 
back with him in a short time. 

Good evening, Mr. Terril; I’ve calledto see if wecan 
come to some better conclusion in regard to the king-bird. 
Ithink you will find hima better citizen than you have 
pictured him in the American Bee Journal, as I find he 
bears acquaintance. While passing through the gun period 
it’s an easy matter to trump up charges againt many living 
things. You say you have kept bees for 25 years, and still 
a-killing bee-birds! Well, I had to keep bees buta few 
years before I learned that this world was not created for 
bee-keepers alone and their bees. We have but a few birds 
now—what has become of them? Go ask the man and boy 
with the gun. When we were boys the birds were many. 


o 


ors 3} 








In those days our birds did our spraying of fruit-trees. Not 
so now, for there are too few of them. You accuse one red- 
bird of taking 85 bees at one feed. Did you ever count the 
bees you had crushed while putting on a super over a cross 
colony? Did you ever sit and look at the sight when the 
young bees were out for a play some pleasant afternoon, 
and conclude you could not spare a few for the birds, and 
by doing so not lessen the surplus, rather than take the life 
of one king-bird? I would keep an extra colony to even 
up matters. Surely, all living things enjoy life, and are 
put here for a purpose. 

You say your father used to kill king-birds, which re- 
minds me of my father, always killing bull-snakes when he 
could find them, while I consider the bull-snake the best 
caton the farm. We sometimes outgrow our dad’s ideas. 
The desire to kill is as old as the hills, and I sometimes fear 
that man will never outgrow it. You may wonder why I 
protect the bull-snake. He is a good mouser, and a much 
better ground-squirrel catcher, as he will go into their holes 
to catch them. I would rather furnish the king-bird a few 
bees than to replant the corn after the squirrel. 


You also go loaded for the crow, which reminds me that 
I was raised in acrow country, and thought once as you do, 
until one day I went to a country where there were no crows, 
and did not see a crow untill returned to my native State, 
which was in the spring. The crows were returning, too, 
and I then thought I had never heard anything so pleasing 
tomy ears. I stopped and listened tothe din, which re- 
minded me of home, mother, clay hills, and the old log 
canoe on the river bank. Since then I have liked the crow. 

Last December I told the readers of the American Bee 
Journal how I thought I had misjudged the king-bird 
through my own blunders, by running hatching queens in 
dead colonies; that these run-ins had been killedin the 
hive by the bees, and not by the king-bird. So this season 
I operated in a different way by letting Nature take its 
course and hatch the queen in each colony, and then I lost 
20 percent of young queens. King-birds, some one says. I 
say, No. I found where the blame lay. It was the.old 
man’s fault again, not the birds’, for I never have seen so 
few king-birds as I did this season ; I don’t think there were 
to exceed three about the apiary during mating-time, so, of 
course, it could not be them. 

I made a mistake when setting the hives close together 
and in straight rows. I lost 48 percent of my bees with 
spring dwindling. When swarming-time came I had two 
thin, scattering rows left. The hives of all dead colonies 
were removed, and the combs were placed in a rack under 
the trees. These combs I placed 2 inches apart in the rack 
to keep them from being bothered with the wax-worm, 
which it did, and a lot of combs hang there to-day free from 
all worms. 

As fast as swarms came off I would place the old hive 
where one had died, and I got one row replaced again. The 
hives were just close enough to sit on one and work in the 
next, all facing the same way. When queens took mating- 
trips from the hives on the end of the rows they got back 
again and would soon be laying, while those that came 
from towards the center of the row, where they all looked 
alike—not a few of them were lost. 


So now you see what an excellent opportunity that was 
to saddle the blame on the king-birds. There is a good bit 
of Adam in us all—I mean we men—we bird-killers—so 
when we can’t lay the blame on the women-folks its natural 
inus to lay it somewhere, and poor King-bird is next in 
order, and gets it. . 

I want to make an impression on the beginners, that 
will knock allthe killing of birds out of their heads. It’s 
an easy matter to create a false impression on a beginner 
by the older ones saying, ‘‘ King-birds are bee-catchers’”’, 
which will cause them to think so, too, and they get the gun 
ready, whereas if we try to tell them that birds, too, have a 
right in this world as wellas bees, we may set a good ex- 
ample at least. 

The other day I was talking with a bee-keeper about 
this same thing. Here’s what hetold me: He had some 
peas in the garden. A bird wasseen among the peas a good 
share of the time. He thought, of course, the bird was eat- 
ing the peas. The gun was handy, and the bird was shot. 
He opened the bird to see how many peas he had eaten. 
Well, he didn’t find a pea, but he did find a curious looking 
bug, anda lot of them, too. He examined the pea-patch 
closely, and there he found the same kind of bugs, anda 
lot of them, too. He put the gun away, and told his wife 
that he would never kill another bird. He said he was 
ashamed to tell his mistake to his friends. 

So let us be doubly sure before we kill one of the feath- 
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ered tribe. The idea of us being so close-fisted about a few 
bees for a bird, when we have them by the thousands, yes, 
millions! Whatever we do, don’t let us kill the birds, but 
hunt closely and see if it isn’t possible to place the blame 
where it originated, as the writer did. I think if any per- 


— 


son would examine the crop of a king-bird it would surprise 
him ; you have no idea of the variety of insects it feeds on, 
Now, ‘‘ Clover Blossom ”’, you watch East and I'll keep 
an eyeon the West, and may be wecan save the life of a 
bird or two. Webster Co., Iowa. 














Our Bee Keeping Sisters 














Conducted by Emma M. Wixson, Marengo, III. 


Ages of Bees that Go Out with a Swarm. 


We are reading a bookin our school called ‘‘ Country 
Life and Agricultural Education’’. This book tells us that 
‘“*'The old queen and all bees old enough to fly go out to 
found a new colony’’. Wedo not think this. We think it 
is the young bees that swarm. Whatis your opinion on 


this subject ? ANNA WERNO. 
McHenry Co., Ill. 


It’s a nice thing that you can have such practical work 
in your school, but it’s a pity you can’t have books written 
by people who know what they are writing about. Let us 
talk it over a little. 

Suppose a colony of people were to go from your town 
to make a settlement in some new part of the country. Do 
you think it would be a good plan for every one in the town 
over 12 to go to the new place, leaving no onein the town 
except the children and babies? Wouldn’t do, would it ? 
And it wouldn’t do, either, for all the children and babies 
to go to the new place without any old folks along. 

Well, now, it’s the same way with the bees. Up to the 
time a worker-bee is about 16 days old it does no outside 
work—just housework, tending baby, cleaning up, building 
comb, and that sortof thing. After that it graduates into 
field-work, and the rest of its life spends its time bringing 
into the hive nectar, pollen, water, and propolis or bee-glue. 
If all bees old enough to fly—and a bee can fly when only a 
day or two old—should go with the swarm, there would be a 
sad state of affairs. There would be left in the hive hardly 
a bee old enough to do anything—indeed, hardly enough to 
keep each other warm—and the babies in the cells would be 
crying for drink, and nobody in the hive old enough to fly 
out for it. 

If only young bees went with the swarm, there would 
be no one to bring in anything from the fields, and when 
the honey was used up that they brought in their sacs, they 
might starve. No, the Good Being that made the bees and 
all of us planned better than that. 

If you will watch the bees that issue with a swarm, you 
will see some of them with ragged wings, veterans nearly 
worn out in the service, and all ages down to those that are 
barely able to fly. Indeed, some will come out too young to 
fly, and they’ll just crawl around on the ground. And bees 
of all ages will be left in the old hive. 

Neither is it strictly true in all cases that the o/d queen 
goes with the swarm. Sometimes she is not more than two 
or three days old, although the oldest in the hive. The old 
queen goes with the first or prime swarm, anda young 
queen goes with an afterswarm. 


— > 


African Way of Offering Sample Tastes of Honey. 


A good deal has been said at different times about 
various ways Of selling honey, and especially as to allowing 
prospective customers to sample by tasting. Some use a 
wood-splint to be dipped in the honey, the splint to be 
thrown away after the handling. To avoid the possible 
suspicion that the splint may have been previously used, 
one bee-keeper keeps his splints in bulk, say a wooden 
separator, from which a fresh splint may be broken at each 
sampling. But honey-peddlers, in the heart of Africa, 
have a simpler way. The Delineator, with which most of 
the sisters are acquainted as a magazine giving instruc- 
tionsasto the latest style of making a gown or dressing 
the hair, has a very interesting article in the November 
number entitled, ‘‘The Woman Missionary Abroad’’. 
Among other things an account is given of the experience 





of one of the sisters, Mrs. Snyder, wife of a medical mis- 
sionary ‘‘in the very heart of savage Africa’’. 

After telling of negotiations with venders of different 
articles, involving much exchange of language, the ac- 
count proceeds: 


‘The honey-man now comes forward, having amused 
himself while waiting by dipping straws in the pot and 
licking them. His clay jar is found to be full of a mixture 
of honey, water, dead bees, sticks, bark and comb. Witha 
look of disgust the housekeeper tells him it is not fit to eat, 
whereupon, looking pained and surprised, he dips in two or 
three dirty fingers and then offers them to the lady to lick !"’ 


SEE ditindintih one 
A Tooth-Paste. 


From the department headed, ‘‘ The Woman Beautiful ”’, 
in the Chicago Record-Herald, is clipped the following : 


‘*Kight ounces of precipitated chalk, 4 ounces of pow- 
dered white castile soap, 4 ounces of powdered orris root, 40 
drops of oil of sassafras, 80 drops of oil of bay. Honey 
sufficient to form a smooth paste.’’ 


As will be seen, any one of the sisters can make her 
own tooth-paste with little trouble, and be sure at the same 
time that she is putting nothing injurious into her mouth. 
It is not even necessary to have a paste so complicated. 
The essential elements of a good tooth-powder are the 
chalk and soap; the additional items may vary greatly, 
as they are merely for sweetening and flavoring. Adding 
to the powder glycerine or honey makes it a paste. A very 
satisfactory tooth-paste that has been in use for some time 
in our household is made in the following simple manner : 


Two parts precipitated chalk, finest quality; one part 
imported white castile soap powdered or scraped fine; a 
few drops of oil of wintergreen; mix thoroughly with 
enough extracted honey to make a rather thick paste. 


ee on 


Beeswax Prevents Yellowness in White Fabrics. 


‘* Hints for the Busy Housewife ’’, in Success, gives the 
following : 


‘* Beeswax, broken in pieces and put within the folds 
of white woolens and silks, will overcome the tendency to 
yellowness that white fabrics have when laid away for any 
length of time.”’ 











Honey as a Health-Food is the name of a 16- 
page leaflet (3%x6 inches) which is designed to help in- 
crease the demand and sale of honey. The first part} is 
devoted to a consideration of ‘‘ Honey as Food,”’ written 
by Dr. C. C. Miller. The last part contains ‘‘ Honey-Cook- 
ing Recipes’’ and ‘‘ Remedies Using Honey.”’ It should be 
widely circulated by every one who has honey forsale. It 
is almost certain to make good customers for honey. We 
know, for we have used it ourselves. 

PRICES, prepaid—Sample copy free; 10 for 20 cts.; 25 
for 40 cts.; 50 for 70 cts.; 100 for $1.25; 250 for $2.25; 500 
for $4.00; 1000 for $7.50. Your business card printed free 
at the bottom of the front page, on all orders for 100 or 
more copies. Send all orders to the Bee Journal office 
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The *‘ Old Reliable ’’ seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. By E. E. Hasry, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 


QUEEN-REARING WITH PARTIAL-LEGGED QUEENS. builders, paper- builders, mud-builders, combination-builders’ 


P . Page 643. 
When I think of the Broderick method of rearin J y OU 
queens, and the tangle we got into about it, this eomnedran i ee ee 
comes tome: Why should bees notice the partial loss of a Not a single laying queen from 150 0f the baby nuclei 
leg so much more than they do the partial loss of two | is a rather slim experience for O. P. Hyde. From side 
wings? lights, and front lights also, we may surmise that a little 
‘““FPRETFUL CARES AND FEARS.”’ more care, and hopefulness, and zest put into the trial 


} ’ would have caused the loss to be somewhat less than total. 
_ Another conundrum: Why should Mrs. Browning find | We see among the Texans that to one failure several report 
bees at work, hay new mown, and corn being husked, allin | success—or both success and failure. One man has a 
the same “‘yesterday”? Well, she is English; and corn | jeather loop on the lid of his and hangs if up, “on the tree- 
over on the other side is mostly wheat. I conjecture that top”’,ala the rock-a-by baby. But, by the way, I hardly 
“ a in this case means husks striking together in | see what it is that differentiates the present baby nuclei 
the wind—a sort of fanciful variation of ‘rustling’. No | from the ones that were tried and abandoned a great many 
discount on the advice to throw away little fretful cares out years ago. Also I fear that “‘success”’, so-called, would 
in the fields with God—only most of us must work instead | not exactly mean improved quality for our queens. You 
of idle while we are out there. Joyful circumstance—and | know when the new medicine only claims to be “ just as 
handy nearly every day—that the remedy is just as good to 


. good” as the old medicine, the probability is that the 
those who work alone outin the fields as to those who go li ill be a li 
out there idly. Page 636. quality will bea little below. Page 645. 


HONEY IN HIVES WHERE BEES DIED. 


When honey is leftin hivesin which bees have died 
The suggestion, on page 639, that poorly-filled sections | there are two different conditions that it may be left in. If 
be cut out and sold as bulk comb—that should not be | in the fluid state, and the rest of the bees are allowed access 
stretched too far. Some folks could easily be emboldened | toit, they will take it with a good deal of flurry and hurry, 
to use that way sections scarcely capped at all. If bulk | and the job will soon be finished—may or may not bea 
comb has a good reputation for quality let’s not doany- | good plan. If it is pretty solidly granulated they will grub 
thing tending to damage the same. away at it more slowly, with the result that it will last 

: : longer—incidentally giving neighboring bees more chance 

VARIETIES OF BEES. to find out and get a large share. But the danger of put- 
Yes, if there were 1877 more species of bee, each claiming | ting mischief into their heads is less in this second case. 
to be the best bee, and any chance for doubts and dispute, | Mrs. Wade’s experience, on page 648, is instructive, in that 
we would indeed be in a sad scrape. Somebody sure to dis- | she seems to have losta pretty heavy share of the honey, 
pute wherever there’s a chance. Lucky that all buta few | andthen got her pay back again unexpectedly in the in- 
of the multitudinous species of Northern bees are solitary | creased number of wandering swarms that came and 
and not social in habits. And of the few social species, | alighted by her apiary. This inclination of wandering 
luckily our bee is too far ahead of all, or nearly all, for any | swarms, that don’t know what todo with themselves, to go 
disputation. Perhaps if we should take in all the warm | to some apiary (only so as it’s not their own) and alight, is 
regions of the globe we should find that the social species | not so well known as it might be. Three in one day, of this 
of bees were not so few, afterall. Lots of them—divided | sort of gift horses, must be pretty near the record. I pre- 
intoa number of different genera: Apis, Melipona, Bom- | sume she’is right in assuming that previous experience in 
bus, Trigona, and I know not how many others—wax- | grubbing honey there inclined them to come. 


POORLY-FILLED SECTIONS FOR BULK HONEY. 
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Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, or to Dr. C. C. Mi.ueR, Marengo, Ill. 
Queen-Excluders and Swarming—Clarifying Honey— | and out? orcan they do as much work by going in at the 
Biennial Requeening—Producing Extracted | Srwod-chamber entrance? =— 
Honey—Winter Stores. 6. If a colony requires 25 pounds of honey for winter 


with one extracting super left on, how much less can they 
winter on if the super is taken off in the fall? The super 
is the same size as the brood-chamber. 

7. Are any of the bee-feeders advertised by supply- 
dealers patented ? 

8. Would it do to feed bees sugar syrupin the middle 
of the winter, where the temperature does not fall below 30) 
degrees ? CALIFORNIA. 


1. In running for extracted honey, using queen-ex- | 
cluders, will the bees be inclined toswarm as much as when | 
running for comb honey without excluders ? 


2. In producing extracted honey, is it necessary to run 
it through a clarifier to make first-class honey ? or will it 
be clear after standing in a honey-tank a few days? What 
Contaen S0me £ ANSWERS.—1. No, the excluder will make no appre 

. . . . aa a NS y 5.1. PD + ‘<5 " 

3. Would you advise a beginner to requeen his colonies | ciable difference if there is room enough in the brood- 
about every two years? or let the bees supersede their chamber 
jueens when they see ? h f g , h 2. Except where honey is very thick, standing for a day 

4, Can a man handle the honey from 85 colonies with a 


; of 7 | or soinatank isall that is necessary, the impurities all 
2-frame novice extractor during a heavy honey-flow ? | coming to the top. I don’t know the cost of.a clarifier, and 


5. If Itier up my extracting supers two or three high, | worse than that, I don’t know what a clarifier is. It is 
hould I make entrances in each super for the bees to goin | hardly likelv that anything can do better work than passing 
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the honey through one or more thicknesses of some kind of 
cloth. 

3. There may be localities, or certain plans of manage- 
ment, that make it advisable for the bee-keeper to take the 
matter in his own hands, but in general it is pretty safe to 
leave it to the bees. Perhaps in all cases it would be pretty 
well for the bee-keeper to interfere, if he would this: Leave 
all queens that have done better than the average, replac- 
ing the remainder with better stock. 

4. Yes. 

5. One entrance is allthat is needed asanentrance. I 
don’t know just how it may be in all localities, but in my 
locality I believe there is a very decided advantage, how- 
ever, in having some kind of entrances to the upper stories 
when running for extracted honey. The bees will not use 
them as entrances, but they aid in ventilation, and have no 
little effect in keeping down swarming. 

6. I don’t know. Inamild climate it might not make 
any difference. 

7. Iam not sure that any one is patented. 

8. Very likely it would answer fairly well. The ques- 
tion is not so much, ‘* How cold is it?’ as ‘‘ How often do 
the bees fly ?”’ If they fly every week the syrup would be 
all right, at least it would be all right to feed to supply 
actual needs, but harm might be done to feed in such a way 
as to stir up to unreasonable brood-rearing. 





Moving Bees for Cellar-Wintering. 


We packed our bees last fall on the summer stands, and 
lost about three-fifths of them. Hoping to avoid a repeti- 
tion of the experience, we want to put about 25 colonies in 
the cellar. Itisa high and dry cellar, and we have win- 
tered one colony in it for two winters for experiment. They 
have come through in fine condition, dry and clean, and 
with but little loss of bees. This seems contrary to every 
one else, on account of the temperature, both times it hav- 
ing been cold enough for long periods to freeze apples good 
and hard. The bees are about 50 rods from the cellar. 

1. Will it be practicable to move them this distance to 
the cellar ? 

2. Or would it be necessary to move them now near to 
the cellar, and not have to stir them up by the long ride 
just before cellaring ? 

3. The other 25 colonies must be moved the same dis- 
tance before spring work begins. When will be the best 
time, now or later ? OHIO. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes. 

2. No, I’d make only one job of it, doing the moving as 
gently as possible, but they will stand quite a little stirring 
up without serious harm. Indeed, it would not be such a 
very hard job to carry them ona hand-barrow or stretcher 
that distance, carrying two colonies at a time, and that 
would stir them up scarcely more than a short distance. 


3. Better late in the fall; but before they stop flying 
entirely. 





Gorged Honey—Spring Feeding—Afterswarms— Uniting 
Colonies—Non-Swarming Apiary. 


I. In many operations entailing the opening of the hive, 
we are recommended to make the bees gorge themselves with 
honey so they will not sting, etc. I want to know whether 
this honey that the bees fill themselves with must be reckoned 
as a total loss to the colony, or is any of this honey re- 
gurgitated by the bees and re-deposited in the cells again 
after the disturbance is over? 

2. How much honey should 3 and 4-frame nuclei, in 
prosperous condition, have to winter on safely? 

3. Do you recommend 
purposes ? 

4. To prevent afterswarms, which is the better plan, 
hive the afterswarm temporarily in an ordinary hive, and 
as soon as you see the remaining queens in the parent colony 
killed and dragged out of the hive, run ‘he afterswarm back 
into the hive it came from through an entrance-guard, thus 
catching their queen? OF, as soon as piping is heard, open 
the hive and destroy all queen-cells found? Are either of 
them likely to prove successful? If not, why not? 

5. Is it practical to unite a queenless, eggless, and brood- 
less colony, with a colony having a laying queen, through a 
bee-escape ? 

GS ta) 


spring-feeding for stimulating 


When should alsike clover be sowed here? (b) 





How much seed should be sowed per acre? (c) Shou! 
be sowed by itself or with any other crop? 

7. What would you consider the easiest plan to follow 
for a non-swarming apiary? I don’t like “shook” swar 
Or your putting-up plan, or your foundation-plan. Absolu 
no increase desired, and as little mterference as may be \ 
the honey yield; shall be constantly in the apiarv. 

VIRGINIA. 

Answers.— 1. I can’t say positively, but I think it wil! be 
found that most of the honey thus gorged will be returned to 
the cells. 

2. If you mean that the 3 or 4 frames are covered with 
bees fairly, I should guess that there would be needed about 
three-fourths as much honey as a full colony would need un- 
der like conditions. It’s the outside of the cluster that has 
to stand the cold and cause the consuniption of stores, and 
there’s the same amount of outside at the sides whether 
there be two frames or ten. Each additional frame makes ad 
ditional exposure only at top, bottom and ends. So if : 
nucleus be half as large as a full colony, it will need a good 
deal more than half as much winter stores. 


3. In some cases yes, in most cases no. If a colony is 
well supplied with stores, and if the bees are gathering at 
least a little, so that the queen lays enough to give the bees 
all the brood they can cover, nothing would be gained by 
trying to get her to lay more; and mischief might be don 
by the inexperienced feeding and getting the bees to fly at a 
time when they would be chilled and lost. But in some plac« 
there may come a time in spring with warm weather favor 
able for flying, but nothing yielding. Feeding then might 
be an absolute necessity to get the queen to laying. 


4. The first plan ought to be entirely successful, an 
the second just as successful if you are sure to miss no cells 
5. Ought to be, but I don’t know from experience. 

6. (a) At the same time farmers in your locality sow 
red clover. (b) About four pounds. (c) Either way, a favo 
ite way being to sow with oats. On rich ground, where th¢ 
alsike would be likely to lodge badly in wet weather, a sprink 
ling of timothy may be good. 


7. Oh, my! don’t you think you're a little hard on me? 
You bar out pretty much all the ways I know, and the: 
say, “Give us a better way.” I’ve been groping after th« 
answer to that conundrum for many years, and am still 
groping. But I can’t be in the apiary all the time, and you 
make the thing easier by saying, “shall be constantly in the 
apiary.” In that case the following might be submitted for 
your consideration: Have queens clipped. When a prime 
swarm issues, kill or remove the queen. Then prevent after 
swarms by cither of the ways you suggest in question 4. 








*¢ The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon- 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘‘hummer.’’ We can 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us one new yearly subscription tothe American 
Bee Journal at $1.00. 


Please send us Names of Bee-Keepers who do not now 
get the American Bee Journal, and we will send them sam- 
ple copies. Then you can very likely afterward get them 
subscriptions, for which work we offer valuable premiums 
in nearly every number of this journal. You can aid much 
by sending in the names and addresses when writing us on 
other matters. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans Buschbauer, is 
a bee-keeper’s handbook of 138 pages, which is just what 
our German friends will want. It is fully illustrated, and 
neatly bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the 
American Bee Journal one year—both for $1.75. Address 
all orders to this office. 


Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in shee 


music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 


keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but toclose out th 
copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, a 





long as they last. 
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Send for Our 1904 Catalog and PriceList. 


eFEL IV ES AND SECTIONS 
Are Perfect In Workmanship and Material. 
By sending in your order Now, you will SAVE MONEY, and 
secure prompt shipment. ‘ 
We will allow you a cash discount of 5 percent on orders sent in during November. 
PAGE & LYON MFG. CO., New London, Wis. vs § 
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Bees Did Well. 


Bees did well this vear. I started 
with one colony in the spring and in- 
creased to 8, taking off about 60 pounds 
of honey. The bees have a good sup- 
ply of winter stores. 

ALolIs BEITEL. 

Platte Co., Nebr., Oct. 8. 





A Correction in Average Yield. 


On page 685I am made to say that 
my surplus will be 3 pounds per colony, 
spring count. Of course this mistake 
was made by the printer. I can make 
a better showing than that. I have 
harvested nearly 1200 pounds from 34 
colonies, and increased to 50. 

G. Stour. 

Hennepin Co., Minn., Oct. 12. 


|In this instance the mistake was not 
the printer’s, but Mr. Stout’s, as we 
printed it exactly as he wroteit. But 
we all make mistakes, sometimes.— 
EDITOR. } 





Bees that are Hustlers. 


I have whatI thinkis a pretty good 
showing for a colony of bees. On 
June 28 I received from a dealer one 
pound of bees and one of his red-clover 
queens, and they filled a 10-frame 
brood-chamber solid full. The frames 
are 1744x9%, and the super contained 
28 one-pound sections. his is what I 
call hustling. 

The American Bee Journal is one of 
my best friends, and I look forward to 
its coming with as much interest as I 
would that of an old friend 

J. L. WELLMAN. 

Stratford Co., N. H., Oct. 14. 





Two **Swell’’ Encounters with the 
Bees. 


My first experience with bees was 
when Gen. Sherman took me and a lot 
of others from Atlanta, Ga., down 
through that State, and a fine time we 
had. Before we got to Savannah we 
were rather short of rations, and had 
todo some jayhawing. One day we 
were out after something to eat, and 
came across a lot of bee-hives. Of 
course, we all wanted some honey, but 
none of us knew how to handle bees, 
and I tell you we were “done up”’ in 
great shape by them. 

The next morning the Orderly Ser- 
geant looked at me and said, ‘‘ What 
are you doing here? Goto your regi- 





ment. What regiment do you belong 
to?” Itold himI belonged to the 2d 
Iowa yesterday, and thatI would like 
to stay withit. He said, ‘“‘Is that you, 
Snider? Well, this is the worst case 
of poison-ivy I ever saw. Report to 
the doctor right off’’. I reported to 
the doctor, telling him what had hap- 














TELEPHONES 


For Farmers 
The man who wants to know 
ALL about telephones for farm- 
ers should send 5 2c stamps for 
128 page telephone book F890 

Address nearest office. 
&tromberg-Carlson Tel. Co. 
| Rochester, N. Y., Chicago, Ill. 


450,000 TREES 


Grapes. Small Fruits ete. Best root- 
ed stock. Genuine, cheap. 2 sample currants mailed for 
ic. Desc. price list tree. Lewis Roesch, Fredonia, N.Y. 





































TENNESSEE 


Doagheee of Select Im- 

= x —— M elect 
2 oore’s) 

and Select G . bred 
3% miles qpast ane mated 
to Select Drones. No im- 
pure bees within 3 mi 
and but few within 
miles. No Siesanes 34 
years’ experience. 
mismated queens replaced 
free. Safe a-rival guar- 
anteed. 


Price before July ist. After July ist. 
| em 1 6B 


Untested ...... $ .75 $4.00 $7.50 § .60 $3.25 $ 6.00 
EE Sine wanca 1.00 00 9.00 .75 4.25 8.00 
WOOO oc ccccce 1.50 8.00 15.00 1.25 6.50 12.00 


Select Tested.. 2.00 10.00 18.00 1.50 800 15.00 
Batect BresGess «.. vce delcccvcndess cceper $3.00 each 
Send for Circular. 

JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Please mention Bee Jourral when writing 


It PATS 


to order 


Bee=Supplies #@Winter-Cases 
NOW, while we cau serve you PROMPTLY, 
and get them at BOTTOM PRICES. 


R. H. SCHMIDT CO., Sheboygan, Wis. 
27A26t Please mention the tee Journal 


STRAWBERRY AND 














| VEGETABLE DEALERS 


The Passenger Department of the I\linois 
Central Railroad Company have recently issued 
a publication known as Circular No, 12, in 
which is described the 


best territory In this country 


for the growing of early strawberries and early 
vegetables. Every dealer in such products 
should address a postal card to the undersigned 
at DUBUQUE, IOWA, requesting a copy of 
“Circular No. 12.” 

J. F. MERRY, Asst. Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 


32A15t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





The Demand for 
Moore’s Strain of Italians 


was so great in July and August that he was 
compelled to withdraw his “ad.” from the 
American Bee Journal, to keep from bein 
overrun with orders; but he is now UP WIT 
ORDERS, and sending Queens BY RETURN 
MAIL, bred from his FAMOUS LONG. 
TONGUED RED-CLOVER STOCK, which 
has won a world-wide reputation for honey- 
gathering, hardiness, and gentleness. This % 
the same stock which W. Z. Hutchinson adver- 
tised for several years under the name of “ Su- 
PERIOR STOCK.” 


Prices: Untested Queens, 75c each; six, $4.00; 
dozen, $7.50. Select Untested. $1.00 each; six, 
$5.00; dozen, $9.00. Safe arrival and satisfac: 
tion guaranteed. Descriptive circular free. 


Address. J. P. MOORE 
Att . Morgan, plze* Co., Ky. 


INGHAM’S PATEN} 


25 years the best. 
Send for Circular. 


2SAtf T. P. =: SIMOK ers 
Lightning Knife Sharpener! 














Every kitchen needs a knife sharpener. 
Every woman will appreciate the LIGHTNING 
Knire SHARPENER—a new kink for the 
kitchen. It’s cheap, but it’s nicely made and 
finished, and will wear well Puts a keen edge 
on the knife and saves the stovepipe. Sample 
mailed for only three 2-cent stamps 
Order at once—they are going like hot-cakes. 


Address, LiGHTHING KNIFE SHARPENER co. 


Not incorporated 
534% OGvEN Avg., CHICAGO ILL. 





10 CENTS A YEAR. 


MAGAZINE, largest, 
brightest and finest 
ILLUSTRATED MaGa- 


The ZINE in the world for 
6 10c a year, to intro- 
duce it ONLY. 
It is eetgee and wu 

to-date. Tells all about Southern Home Life. 
t is full of fine engravings of grand scenery, 
wmildings and famous people. Send at once. 
0c a year, postpaid, any where in the U.S., Can- 
ada and Mexico. Six years, 50c. Or, clubs of 
6 names, 50c; 12for$l. Sendusaciub. Mouey 
back if not delighted. Stamps taken. Cut this 

out. Sendto-day. THE DIXIE HOME, 





24A48t No. 75. Birmingham, Alebame. 
Don’t forget that 
6 s we are the largest 
) jobbers in the 
United States of 





Root’s Bee-Supplies, Johnson In- 
cubators and rooders, Humph- 
rey’s and Mann’s Bone Cutters, 
Poultry Supplies of all kinds, Seeds 
and Implements. Remember, you get 
these goods at Factory Prices, and save half 
the freight. Let us book your order for Golden 
Italian, Red Clover and Carniolan Queens; 
listed in our Catalog. Send for Free lllustrated 
Catalog. 


GRIGGS BROS. 
521 Monroe Street, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





If you Want WG DEG-wwn 
That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 

Send $1. 


nm 20 to 
Prof. A. J. Cook, Clarcmont, Cal., 


POR HIS 


‘¢ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.’’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade 
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pened, and sent over some of the honey 
to the Sergeant. SoIstayed with the 
regiment, and came home with it. 

The second dose I had the past sum- 
mer, when I got mixed up in a double 
swarm, and gotit good, and no mis- 
take. The next day one of my neigh- 
bors passed the house while I was 
standing at the gate. Helooked at me 
and wanted to know what I was mak- 
ing a face at him for! I tried to tell 
him, but he got madder and madder, 
until my wife came out to explain mat- 
ters. ButIam not going to give up. 
I like honey too well. 

This has not been a good season. I 
am old, but Iam learning and willing 
tolearn. The American Bee Journal 
is the thing to readif you want to be 
informed on bees. JOHN F. SNIDER. 

Jackson Co., Iowa, Oct. 14. 


Fair Yield of Honey—Demand 
Greater than Supply. 


From 5 colonies I secured 311 pounds 
of surplus honey, of which I sold $41 
worth at 20 cents per pound. 

I wintered 12 colonies, which I in- 
creased to 23, and they are now in 
good condition for the coming winter. 

Isell all of my honey to my shop- 
mates. I couldn’t supply all my orders 
this year, and think I could have sold 
500 pounds if I had had it. ITamin a 
good locality, and sell all I can spare. 

C. A. MANGUS. 

Blair Ce., Pa., Oct. 3. 


Peculiar Stinger—Season Not Very 
Good. 


Enclosed find a peculiar bee-sting. 
By usirg a glass you will see that it 
has two parts. 

We harvested about 9000 pounds of 
comb and extracted honey this season, 
and have about 150 colonies to put into 
winter quarters. We will pack about 
100 in chaff-hives, and put about 50 
into the cellar. Some of our honey is 
from basswood, but the most of it is 
from white clover, although we have a 
little dark honey from goldenrod and 
other flowers. The season was not 
any too good this year, but we hope 
next year will be better. 

FRED BANKER. 

Brown Co., Minn., Oct. 11. 


[That stinger was a kind of bifur- 
cated arrangement, and looks as if it 
might do double duty all at one time. 
A single-stingered bee is enough for 
us. Still, you might breed the double- 
stingered kind for bee-keepers whose 
apiaries are molested by mischievous 
boys.—EDIToR. } 


Wet and Cold Weather. 


Bees have not done what was ex- 
pected of them this season. It was too 
wet and coldin the spring, and I had 
quite a loss inspring dwindling. Those 
colonies that were strong and ready 
for the harvest did not do very well, 
although the fields were a white sheet 
of clover bloom. The bees did not 
work on it as I have seen them in other 
years. I think it wasso wet and cold 
that there was very little nectar in the 
blossoms. The fallis no better. Fall 
bloom is good, but the bees could do 
nothing. 

Iam getting the bees ready for win- 





Something &% Bee-Keeping Sisters 
in the Winter Time. 


We think all ladies will agree with us in saying that every man should at least under 
stand some business, with which, in case of neeessity, he could support himself and fami); 
The wealthiest people frequently come to want, and wretched, indeed, is the man who cannot 
earn a living after his wealth is gone. He sometimes fills the grave of a suicide. And why, 
in this enlightened age of progression, should not woman, as well as man, be able to depend 
on her own resources? In case her husband dies in poverty, must she starve or depend on 
charity? In case her husband fails to provide and grossly mistreats the woman he has sworn 
to cherish, must she humbly submit? A THOUSAND TIMES, NO! Let every woman, 
before she marries, have some knowledge that can be used to make her a living. Every mother 
rich or poor, should make her daughters, in a certain degree, independent, by giving them 
some kind of a trade, and teaching them to be self-reliant. Mothers should have thei: 
daughters learn to sew, and not neglect this important part of their domestic education. The 
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daughter so taught will not only make a better wife and mother, but will also be more like! 


to secure a better husband, and will always command his respect. He will not look upon he: 
asa helpless ‘‘ know-nothing,’’ but will know that if he fails in his duties, she can live withou' 


him, and this can only strengthen the bond between them. A thorough knowledge of dress 
making can always be turned into gold, and become the means of support for the mother an: 
her little ones. She may never have to use this knowledge in this way, but she has a trade an 
can use it if necessary. 


The outline cut shown herewith is a “condensed copy of THE NEW LONDO* 
LADIES’ TAILOR SYSTEM for drafting and cutting ladies’ and children’s garments 
For simplicity and accuracy it has no superior among the more expensive systems. Thousand 
of girls have learned more about drafting and cutting with this system than they knew abou 
it after serving their apprenticeship in some of the dressmaking shops of the United Stat 
and Canada. Thousands of the best garment cutters have laid their complicated and expensiv 
system aside, and are now using THE NEW LONDON TAILOR SYSTEM. Thousanc 
have been sold at $5.00 each, but we mail it Free to a paid-in-advance subscriber to the Ame 
ican Bee Journal for sending us two new subscribers at $1.00 eack; or we will send it to an 
one with a year’s subscription tothe American Bee Journal, both for $1.75; or, we will ma 
the Tailor System alone for $1.00. Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ter, .nd although it is a little late Iam 
giviag them combs of honey. It can 
be cone any time in the forepart of 
October, when the weather is warm 
enoigh for the bees to fly. This kind 
of feeding suits me best. I think bee- 
kecpers ought to have combs ready in 
case they have to feed. 

| have only about a third of acrop 
this season, figuring 50 pounds to the 
colony, spring count. If the clover is 
no: winter-killed we may expect a good 
season next year. C. H. VoictT. 

iCewaunee Co., Wis., Oct. 10. 





Fairly Successful Season—Loss of 
Bees Due to Spraying. 


The season of 1904is now drawing 
to a close. While the bee-keepers in 
our State enjoyed a fairly successful 
season last year, still, taking the entire 
State into consideration, this year has 
been the more prosperous. Some 
localities that suffered from grass- 
hoppers and drouth last year have 
come out with an old-time honey-flow 
this season, while in a very few locali- 
ties the bee-keepers have not done 
quite so well. 

While there was a serious loss in 
bees this spring, those that lived 
through have done very well. I have 
investigated the trouble some, and I 
have come to the conclusion that it 
was a case of wholesale poisoning. 
From the best information obtainable 
it was caused by spraying the bloom. 
This pernicious work must be stopped. 

E. S. LovEsy. 

Salt Lake Co., Utah, Sept. 21. 


Very Good Honey Crop. 


Two weeks ago I took off the last 
super of honey, making 78 in all from 
28 colonies. Those were all full of 
honey. Besides these I had a good 
many partly-filled sections. Of the 78 
full supers 15 were extracting-supers, 
which will make an average of 30 
pounds to the super. This gives me 
2340 pounds of honey all told, and all 
colonies have enough to carry them 
through the winter. 

The weather has been cloudy and 
threatening for more than a week, and 
it has been close and warm. There is 
plenty of wild-flower bloom, and the 
bees are still gathering nectar. We 
have not yet had any frost. The pros- 
pect was never better fora corn crop 
and other farm products. 

W. IRVINE, Sr. 

Webster Co., Iowa, Sept. 30. 


Advertising Helps to Sell Honey. 


As I am now at the close of the 
honey harvest for this year I will give 
my experience. It may be of interest 
tosome of other localities. I always 
like to read the reports and experiences 
of others, and compare them with my 
wn. 

This is my third season with the 
bees. Last fall I put 34 colonies into 
the cellar, and last spring I put the 
same number out on the summer 
stands. One of the number was weak, 
and was robbed shortly after, sol be- 
gan the season with 33 colonies. I in- 
creased to 60, and took off 1414's 
pounds of surplus comb honey. It was 
a poor season, as it was too cold and 
wet all summer, and they are unable to 
io anything this fall for the same rea- 





BEE- SUPPLIES !: 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. & 
Everything used by Bee-Keepers. POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. ; 


Prompt Service. 
Low Freight Rates. NEW CATALOG FREE. é 


WALTER S. POUDER, 


513-515 Massachusetts Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS IND fe 
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Please mention Bee Sournai wnen writin 


DITTMER’S FOUNDATION 


RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, 


Has an established reputation, because made by a process that produces the Cleamest and 
Purest, Richest in Color and Odor, Most Transparent and To = 
est—in fact, the best and most beautiful Foundation made. If you have never seen it, don’t 
fail to send for samples. Working wax into Foundation for Cash a specialty. Beeswax al- 
ways wanted at highest price. A full line of SUPPILIES, retail and wholesale. Catalog 
and prices with samples free on application. 


E. Grainger & Co., Toronto, Ont., Sole Agents in Canada for Dittmer’s Foundation. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
BEE- 


SUPPLIES'! 


We carry a large stock and great- 
est variety of everything needed in 
the A lary, assuring BEST goods 
at the LOWEST prices, and prompt 
shipment. We want every bee-k rr 
to have our FREE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG, and read description of 
Alternating Hives, Ferguson Supers, 
Etc. Write at Once for Catalog. 


AGENCIES, 


Trester Supply Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
Shugart & Ouren, 

Council Binffs, lowa. 
Fulton & Ford, Garden City, Kan. 
I. H. Myers, Lamar, Colo. 


The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 














KRETCHMER MF'G. CO. 
RED OAK, IOWA. 














(a HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(Tuts Cot 1s Tus £ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knife. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lles in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown iere. 

The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. he rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass: 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but ifthe “ Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the xnife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so for 
tumate as to have one of the “* Novelties,” your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could a mother 
give to a son, a wife to a husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady toa gentleman, the knife having 
the name of the recipient on one side? 

The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation of 
thisfbeautiful knife, as th- “ Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 

How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Premium to the 
one sending us 1dREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.) We will club the Novelty 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $2.00. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


S@ Please allor *bout two weeks for your kuife order to be filtea. 
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GET OUR 


SCOUNTS oN ~~ - 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Gr 





arshfield Manufacturing 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are 


the best in the market. 


0. 


Wisconsin Basswood is the 


right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE- 


SUPPLIES. Write fo 


Price-List. 5 


. 





t FREE Illustrated Catalog and 


THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., Marshfield, Wis. 





CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Connecticut.—The Connecticut Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold their fall meeting at 
Hartford, in the Capitol building, room 50, 
Nov, 10, commencing at 10:30a.m. There will 
be a question-box open toall. All bee keepers 
are invited to attend, bringing friends with 
them and oneor more questions that they would 
like discussed. There will be two or three 
papers by prominent bee-keepers. Please bring 
a sample of your this year’s honey crop, or 
some apiarian fixture that you would like to 
show. E. E. Smita, Sec. 

Watertown, Conn. 


Illinois.—T he Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its 14th annual convention 
in Springfield, Tuesday and Wednesday, Nov. 
15 and 16, 1904. On account of the I. 0.0. F. 
the railroads of the State give reduced rates, 
notice of which will be made later herein. We 
expect to have a good program, and with a 
membership of more than a hundred we are ex- 
pecting a larger attendance thanever before 
Come, and bring your neighbor bee-keeper— 
for the importance of this meeting will goa 
long way in securing the appropriation for con- 
tinuance of the bee-keepers’ law of this State. 

Rt. 4, Springfield, Ill. Jas. A. Stong, Sec. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 








son. 
syrup. 

Last yearI took off 1000 pounds of 
comb honey from 19 colonies, spring 
count. 

I sold all of my honey around home 
this year, and could have sold more at 
$1.20 per 12-section case. Last year I 
shipped all of my honey, thinking 
that I could not dispose of it at home, 
but this year I put a small advertise- 
ment in our local newspaper, and then 
sent for 100 pamphlets on ‘‘ Honey as a 
Health Food’’, distributing them 
among the farmers. Then I put up 
my honey in the up-to-date never-drip 
shipping-cases, put a few in the buggy, 
and sold and took orders for a number 
inacouple of hours. I was agreeably 
surprised to see how fast they went. 

My intention is to keep 200 colonies, 
about 140 for comb honey, and the re- 
mainder for extracted. I have been 
thinking of getting a stamp with my 
name and address, etc., to stamp each 
section and case. Where can I pur- 
chase one ? 

About two weeks ago some one en- 
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I am now feeding them sugar 
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Lightning LIC@ Killing Machine 


kills all lice and mites. Noinjury to 
birds or feathers. Handles an y fowl, 
smallest chick to largest gobbler. 
Made {n three sizes’ Pays for itself first season. 
Also Lightning Lice Killing Powder, Poultry 
Bits, Lice Murder, ete. ,— special low 
aaexpress rates. Catalog mailed free. Write ror it 


, CHAS. SCHILD CO., 
40l Prospect St., CLEVELAND, OBIO. 


Beé-Keepers, Attention 


Are you going to buy Bees or Queens? 
Are you going to locate in Texas ? 


We make a specialty of Queens,Nuclei and full 
Colonies of bees for shipment, in any quantity, 
any where, at all seasons of the year, car lots 
a specialty. 

e are selling agents for a large number of 
colonies of bees,in quantity and locations to 
suit purchasers. If you wish to buy a farm or 
rauch we may haveit for you. Write us your 
wants. 


Southwestern Bee-Keepets : 


We are Southwestern managers for the W. T. 
Falconer Mfg. Co., and will carry a full line of 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES at Factory Prices. 
Beeswax bought and sold, and Honey Cans in 
season. Let us figure with you before buying. 
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Order early and get the discounts. 


The Hyde Bee-Supply Co. 

H. H. Hyps, Pres. and Mgr. 
129 N, FLores Sr., 
37Dtf 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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tered my yard during the nigh: go 
away with some honey from the supers, 
and even opened the brood-chamber 
and broke some of thecomb. Has any 
one a plan for tracing such thieves? 
I am town clerk of our township, 
and have a garden, my bees, and a 
horse and a cow, wherewith to make 
my living. V. A. HANson 
Polk Co., Wis., Sept. 23. 


[The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio, 
furnish all kinds of rubber stamps.— 
EDIror. | 





Fair Honey Crop—Banner Colony. 


The bees in this locality have done 
fairly well. They will average about 
60 pounds per colony, the most of 
which is basswood and smartweed, and 
hardly any white clover. We are hay- 
ing abundant rains this fall, which, | 
think, will give a good white clover 
crop next year. 

June 11 I hiveda swarm in an 8- 
frame hive, putting 3 supers on, and 
July 12 it had filled the 3 supers and 
the 8-frame hive when it swarmed 
again, the second swarm filling another 
8-frame hive. From now onl shall 
rear my own queens, as they are as 
good as, or better than, those that are 
shipped to me from foreign countries. 

I now have 10 colonies which I in- 
tend to winter in the cellar. 

B. F. ScHMID?’. 

Clayton Co , Iowa, Oct. 19. 


Introducing Queens—Resume of the 
Years Gone By. 


I think the most important thing for 
a bee-keeper is to have the right kind 
of a hive. The next thing to know how 
to handle the bees to save money, as 
everybody who goes intu it expects to 
make money out of it. Then one 
should have the right kind of extractor 
and tools to work with. 

To introduce a queen successfully, 
take the old queen out of the hive and 
put the new caged queen between two 
frames of brood, letting it stay there 
for two days. Then pull the card off 
the cage and stick on a little piece of 
comb in its place. The bees will eat it 
off, and the queen will be received all 
right. I have introduced as many as 
50in one day with this method, and 
have never had a failure. 

Ihave been for over 40 years in the 
bee-business, and I always take the 
premiums at fairs, etc. I have lived 
here for 32 years, and began taking 
the American Bee Journal 35 yearsago. 

Since I have been here I have taken 
890 pounds of extracted honey from a 
single colony, and another one I in- 
creased to 36 colonies in one season. 
from which I secured 1800 pounds of 
honey. I sold the bees for $8.00 per 
colony. From 125 colonies I have 
taken 15 tons of surplus honey, and 
from 100 colonies 12 tons, and have 
sold over 1600 pounds of beeswax. 

I now have over 200 colonies, but this 
has been a very poor year for the bees 
in this locality- 

The frames I use are 9x15 in the 
clear, and 9 frames to the hive, and 








NORTHERN KING QUEENS. 


One Untested, 50 cts.; Tested, $1.00. Try one 
Address, B. F. SCHMIDT, 
R. F. D.1, NORTH BUENA VISTA, 
43Alt Clayton Co., IOWA.~ 
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the hive and super are alike. I have 
them tiered up7 stories high, and get a 
go d deal of beeswax when I cut them 
don. Dr. J. ARCHER. 
anta Barbara Co., Calif., Sept. 20. 





Statement for 1904. 


\piary 14 colonies, spring count; 4 
ynies, $9; 12 colonies, $12; hauling, 
sents; foundation, 90 cents; paint 
aid nails, 50 cents; sugar, 50 cents; 
one queen, $1; sections and founda- 
tion, $2.'5; ‘A BCof Bee-Culture”’, 
21.25; ** Bees and Honey ’’, 40 cents; 
paint, 35 cents; sections and founda- 
tion, $2.70; nails, 20 cents; 2 queens, 
$2; Bee Journal (6 months) 50 cents; 
total, $34.25. 

Sold 12 pounds of beeswax at 25 cents 
per pound, $3; 175 pounds of comb 
honey at 25 cents per pound, $43.75; 
total, $46.75. 

This leaves a difference of $12 50. 

The season closed to-day. I hope to 
do better next season 

W. C. EpGEWorRTH. 

Pulaski Co., Ark., Oct. 10. 


Paar ar Anata 


WANTED. _ 


Comb and Extracted Honey, at once; whole- 
sale. State your lowest price for cash. Refer- 
ence, Traders’ National Bauk. 


1, A. BARTLETT, WEST MILFORD, W.VA. 


43Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 
When consigning, buying or selling, consult 
R. A. BURNETT & CO., 

199 SOUTH WaTsrR ST. CHicaGo. itt, 
Please mention bee Journa! wten writing, 


WANTED! 


Fancy Gomb Honey from White Glover, 
in no-drip cases, at once. State your lowest 
price for SPOT CASH, the average weight of 
honey per comb, all definite and final in first 
letter. We answer mail and pay for goods 
promptly. Plenty of references if desired. 

Beeswax Wanted for cash or trade. 

Cc. M. SCOrT & CoO. 
1004 E. Wasa. Sr., INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


MAtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


WANTED! 


Comb and Extracted 


HONEY 


On Commission. 
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Boston pays good prices for a fancy 


F. H. FARMER, 
182 Friend St., BOSTON, MASS. 


article. 





Piease mention Bee Journal when writing. 





We Se_t RooOT’s GOoDs IN MICHIGAN 
Let us quote you prices on Sections, Hives, 
Foundation, etc., as we can save youtime and 
freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 
M. H. HUNT & SON 
BEL. BRancH, WAYNE Co., MICH 


Sweet Clover Seed 


FOR SALE 
50 Ibs. or over, at 5 ceuts per pound. Address, 
37Atf JOSEPH SHAW, Strong City, Kans. 














WANTED 
FANCY COMB HONEY 


in No-drip Shipping Cases. 


Aiso AMBER EXTRACTED 


In Barrels or Cans. 
Quote your lowest price delivered here. WE REMIT PROMPTLY. 
THE FRED W. MUTH CO., 


No. 51 WALNUT ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















CHICAGO, Oct, 8—The receipts are now larger to the fact that bee-keepers in general are mis- 
than the immediate requirements, but no mate- | takably tolding their crop for better prices. 
rial change in price is noticed. The best lots | We quote amber extracted in barrels at 5% @é6c: 
of white c.mb bring 13@14c, with lower grades white clover in barrels and caus at 7@8\<c, ac- 
ranging 1@3c less. Extracted, white,in cans cording to quality. The comb honey situation 
and barrels, 6%@7c; amber, 54@6éc. Bees- is badly demoralized,being aught but encourag: 
wax, 28@30c. R. A. Burnett &Co. | ing. Quote fancy white clover comb houey at 

14@15c. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

Kansas City, Sept. 22.—Market on comb | THE FRED W. Mors Co, 
honey is quite active at $2.75 per case for fancy ° 
white stock. Extracted rather slow at 64@7c. PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 8.—The honey market 
We look for the demand on extracted to pick up has been quite activein the last 10 days, Quite 
considerably with cooler weather, Beeswax iu a good many arrivals. There seems to be a 
good demand at 30c per pound. bigger diversity in range of prices than we 

Cc. C. Clemons & Co have seen in this market for years. A number 
of shipments have been sent to commission 
Boston, Oct. 11.—We quote our market for men with instructions to clean them out at the 
white comb honey from 16@18 cents; for No. 1, best price. This has hardly made an estab- 
14@léc. There isa good demand, and receipts lished market price for any of the grades of 
are not excessive. Extracted honey wanted, comb. We quote: Fancy, 1617 cents; No, 1, 


with practically no stock on hand. 14@\5c; amber, 12c. Extracted, fancy white, 
Biaxg, Scott & LEE. 8c; No. }, 7c; amber, 6%c. Beeswax selling 
freely at 28c. 

New York, Oct.8.—There are no new fea- We are producers of honey and do not handle 
tures in the honey market. White pony is = on commission. WM. A. SELSER. 
rivin uite freely and meets with fair deman " a . 
at 14sec for fancy white, 13c for No. 1 white, San FRANcIscO, Oct. 12.—White comb, 1-1b. 


i >» 124@13c; amber, 9wllc. Extr 
and 11@12c for amber. Hardly any buckwheat | Sections yr acted 
has arrived as yet, and eriees on same are not | White, Sper cones i Nr ee 5@6c; amber, 
established. First grade of buckwheat honey 100K; a Rg ey en pesowan, good 
will sell at from 10@lic. Extracted honey in | *°,CHOlce, light, « 3 dark, 2/@28c. 


: There is not much choice to select . 
» BB , . water 

Giarket dull and declining, | white honey offering, and this sort is being 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. very steadily held. Stocks of amber grades 


are of fair proportions and are not receiving 
AuBany, N.Y., Oct. 11.—The honey market | ™uch attention from any class of buyers. 
is steady here at !5c for best white comb, and 


12% @13%c for buckwheat. The weather is cool CINCINNATI, O., Oct. 20.—Comb houey is now 
~~ te Extracted, white, 64@7c—slow; coming in more freely, and prices if anything 
buckwheat, 6@64éc. Beeswax, 28@30c. have moderated a little. The sales made and 
’ H. R. Wricat prices obtained were for No. 1 fancy water- 

mex : white comb, 13@15c; No. 2, 12%@i4c. Extracted 

CINCINNATI, Sept. 15.—There is an improve- is sold as follows: White clover, in barrels, 


ment in the honey market,so far as extracted 6% cents; in cans, 7%@8c; amber, in barreis, 
honey is concerned. The demand has increased 5% @5%c; in cans, 6@6%4c. Beeswax, 27c. 
considerably, but the supply is limited, owing Cc. H. W. Weper 


ALLOWED ON EARLY ORDERS FOR 


Let me SELL or BUY your 


HONEY 


If you have some to offer, mail sample with lowest price expected, delivered 
Cincinnati. 

IF IN NED 
State quantity and kind wanted, and I will quote you price. I do business on 
the cash basis, in buying or selling. 

Full stock of Bee-Supplies, the best made. Root’s Goods at 
their factory prices. SEEDS of Honey-plants. 






















2146-48 Central Ave. 
~ A.W. WEBER, acinar “onro:| 
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when writing advertisers. 
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PERFECT Goonps ! 
LOW PRICES! 


A Customer Once, a Customer Always. 
We manufacture 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


OF ALL KINDS. 
(Been at it over 20 years.) 


It is always BEST to buy of the makers. 
New Illustrated Catalog Free. 


For nearly 14 years we have pubiished 


The + American + Bee-Keeper 


The best magazine for beginners, edited by one 
of the mcst experienced bee-keepers in 
America. Fee ms copy free. 

Address, 


the W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY 


JAMESTOWN. N.Y. 


W. M. Gerrish, Epping, N. H., carries a full 
line of our goods at Catalog prices. Order of 
him and save the freight. 


“lease mention Bee Journal when writing 


hi lt A An la lam. on ln. lt. 


No. 25 JARS, $5.25 a gross; 
with tin caps, $5.00 a gross. 1-lb. 
Square Jars, $5.00 a gross. Cat. 
of SUPPLIES free. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 


105 Park Place, NEW YORK. 
CV VVTVVVVVVVV VS 


Mont. Vista. 


This delightful 20-acre place situated at Grif- 
fin, Ga.,is uow for sale. 1000 feet above sea- 
level, affords a delightfulclimate. Especially 
suited for poultry, bees, and smallfruit. Grif- 
fin isa manufacturing town of 8000, making a 
home market at high prices. Full particulars 
from owner. 














. E. WEED, 
43A4t 1715 Rattway EXCHANGE, CHICAGO. 


Coods in Season. 


Honey Packages of all kinds for marketing 
and id shipping Honey. Fancy “no-drip” Ship- 


ping-Cases with glass in front and im per trays 
for holding drip; square flint-glass Honey-Jars 
with patent spring-top fasteners and glass stop- 

rs; regular Mason Fruit-Jars nicely packed 
Toe shipping; Tin Buckets, all sizes; 5-gallon 
Tin Cans boxed 2 —— ineach box. EVERY- 
THING THE BES 


ech sens ae Queens 


and everything necessary in the way of Su 
lies of all kinds for bee-keepers. DISCOUN 
N GOODS FOR NEXT YEAR’S USE, 


Cc. M. SCOTT & CO. 
1004 E. Wash. St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


of Bees for sale, 
Olon nies or exchange, for 
eee aes. 
Abundant alfalfa range; no failures. Reaso 
for selling, ill-health. Address, 
Dr. Geo. D. MitcHELL & Co., OGDEN, UTAH. 


32Atf Please mention the Eee Journal. 


LOUIS Hanssen's SONS 


Carry a complete stock of 


G. B. LEWIS CO.’S 


B-WARE 


Lowest prices and quick service. 
Send us your orders and find out. 


Davenport, lowa, 213-215 W. 2d St 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 36 A26t 














Please Mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 





2 Dadant’s Foundation 32: 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. Whatmore au gerbodr dot cs | 


No SAGGING, No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 
Why does it sell so well - Because it has siwapaginen better satis- 


faction than any other. Because in 
26 years there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee=Keepers’ Supplies 


OF ALL KINDS. 


lLangstroth onthe Honey-Bee—Revised 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 


BEESWAX WANTED at all times. 
DADANT & SOR, Hamilton, Hancock Co., lll. ° 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





NEARLY 100 





BEWARE 


WHERE YOU BUY YOUR 


BEE WARE 
lake |S 3 


MAKES THE FINEST 











G. B. Lewis Company, 
Watertown, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 
Send for Catalog. 
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